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ANTIQUE BED- 
STEADS AND RUGS. 



By Kesiah Shelton. 



ASH ION, like history re- 
peats itself ; the hobby of 
yesterday is pushed to the 
wall by the hobby of to- 
day ; none are lost only 
crowded behind us, and 
by and by the law of 
natural accumulation 
brings to the front again 
for favor the long dis- 
carded, and it is received 
with all the enthusiasm 
awarded a novelty ! 

Great was the rage a 
few years ago for couch 
bedsteads, and war was declared by the housewife against the 
solid mahogany and cherry high-posters ; richly carved as they 
were, they were sent in disgrace to the attics, even, when 
poverty compelled the replacing of these elegant articles of fur- 
niture with weak jointed, soft pine, cheaply bedizened box- bed- 
steads, that might have been warranted to give out in a dozen 
places within a year. 

Next went the lower four posters called French bedsteads 
when our mothers proudly purchased them; well do we remember 
their rich, amber hued tints, their round heads, and handsomely 
bas-relief etched designs— they too, were sent up into the same 
old stow-away under the rafters, or to the wood-pile ! Their 
owners being "positively ashamed to put company to sleep in a 
room with those old-fashioned things." 

But when the new, cheaply painted couch framed bedstead 
parted its illy-jointed corners, or warped its weakly sides and 
let the slats, mattress and guest down to the floor, they were 
not ashamed 1 

Now, the reaction has come, and happy are those who did 
not burn up their cherry and mahogany heir-looms, nor thei" 
polished oak and maple; for to-day, they can "be in style" 
without the cost of fabulous sums, such as are paid for the rare 
possession of what they once scorned. 

These ancient carved furnishings are now cleaned, and sand 
papered to their original color, then polished and oiled, and each 
bit of dainty carving brought into full relief by delicate lines of 
white and gold. Tbese "ivory" and gilded etchings are the 
admiration of the hour and the envy of those unforfunates who 
for lack of gold or opportunity cannot "follow my neighbor." 

The legs are sometimes shortened by those who dislike to 
climb into bed ; the ancient inconvenience of cords are replaced 
with slats and a wire mattress, and with a hair mattress, one 
has all the comforts of to-day's intelligent sleeping and the lux- 
ury of yesterday's better workmanship. 

If the old, once despised, homespun linen curtains have not 
been ruthlessly destroyed by the iconoclastic hand and scissors 




of ignorant woman, they are to-day sought for by the would-be- 
fashionables, and considered almost as priceless as "cloth of gold," 
They are no longer curtains, but "draperies." 

More bedsteads are to be found in old homes, than homespun 
curtains ; for the reason that woman has had her own sweet 
wasteful will with these last, but when she condemned the 
mahogany to the wood-pile, she had oft to contend with what 



she termed the mulish obstinacy of the gude mon who refused to 
perform the execution upon his mother's treasures, because they 
were out of date. 

To-day she thanks him according to her nature, either for 
the cash she can receive from some rich seeker after the antique 
or because now she can "restore" an old-fashioned room for her 
friends' inspection and envy. 

If the homespun linen has been wasted, the next fad is to 
imitate the ancient chintz hangings with the artistic cretonnes 
of to-day. 

A chiffonier, is the grand title bestowed upon the long legged 
cases of drawers, that have been set in sections for years in 
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various storerooms ! They too are polished like mirrors and what 
has for fifty years been a dull brown surface comes to view as a 
choice curly maple, or ink bronzed oak ; their ancient brasses are 
well burnished and once more they appear in polite society. 

The long clock case that has served as a chest for beans and 
pop- corn, or walnuts and butternuts in the attics so many 
winters, is now " restored " and supplied with " works " and 
proudly established in the front hall or may be it goes to some 
high-bidding customer that its owner may possess some long 
coveted luxury or pleasure. 

The old-time washstand is decorated by the artist daughter 
and found to be so much more tidy, and less obstructive in the 
room, than the commode, for which it was once commended to 
pass on ! 

The round oaken tables, the oval and square light-stands, are 
all now recalled ! The brass candle-sticks, the tray with its 
snuffers, all are summoned to the grand renaissance of old- 
style furnishings ! The Q re- boards have disappeared in the wake 
of the stoves, the brass and even iron fire-dogs have resumed 
their place and duties ! If their owners do make ghostly visits, 
the aspect of many rooms must be very home-like ; let us hope 
they see nothing to sadden them. 

The tapestry carpet, once the pride of its owner is taken 
up, that the hard pine floor may be oiled, waxed and a few 
healthy rugs be laid "here and there." The housekeeper forgets 
the arguments she used to secure that carpet, and her moments 
of mortification during the last years, that she used " the bare 
floor with mais," 
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" Call a rose by any other name," etc. " Her floors, are 
polished and a few rugs scattered here and there; oh, it is just 
too sweet for anything," sounds so differently from " They will 
think we are poor as poor can be, when they see we have only 
bare floors and mats ! " Momentary fancy is queen. 

To-day, the housekeeper, who as a maiden was "just morti- 
fied to death" to show her schoolmates into her mother's barely 
furnished guest chamber, is delighted if in her own guest room 
she can reproduce the despised effect ! 

Anxiously she visits the very dame whose "rag carpets she 
just hated," to learn whether the old wooden loom is yet service- 
able, and to meekly, sweetly beseech the dear old lady to weave 
a few rugs for her; with what interest she questions grandame, 
"how many pounds of rag will it take for a yard?" 

She finds that it takes from a pound and a half to two 
pounds for each yard of this matting. She furthermore learns 
that it may be cut coarse or fine ; the weight depends upon the 
width the rags are cut ; narrow rags make a thinner rug and 
wider ones a thicker and heavier one. 

Cashmere and dress goods may be cut about an inch wide, 
flannel half inch, and men's coats, vests and pants about a third 
of an inch, and then all can be used together and make about 
an average filling, as to bulk. 

If one has goods of which there is a doubt as to width 
needed, cut a small piece and test it ; see how much it does need 
by rolling the bits in the hands and virtually knowing what will 
be about right. 

Soil adheres less to woolen rags and it is not advisable to 
mix cotton rags with these; many do use both, but it is penny 
wise and pound foolish to do so, as cotton quickly fades and are 
too soiled for beauty. Dirt clings affectionately to cotton ! 

When cutting a garment for rug-making put all of it into 
one box ; a different colored garment into another box or bag, 
this simplifies the arranging when ready to sew and one knows 
how much of one color to afford here and there ; have yards of 
neutral tints between each bright piece, do not have the showing 
pieces all the same length ; they will scarcely come the same 
length unless one sewed them together for that purpose ; for 
instance, start With a six inch piece of red, then add yards of 
brown, gray, blacks and so on, a bit of yellow or blue, some 
more neutral hues, then a long piece of red, etc.: sometimes a 
. half yard of color, sometimes an inch ; the colors when woven, 
will by this arrangement seem carelessly arranged and be much 
prettier than if planned to repeat themselves in set blocks or 
stripes. 

If cut finely, a rug six feet long will need three pounds of 
rags, if coarser, four pounds. If planning for a bedroom have 
one of these to he in front of the bed. 

Bed rug 4 pounds. 

Three rugs 1£ yards long 8 " 



This is supposing they are of the heavy style, and that one 
is desired before the door, the dressing-case and commode. 

Warp can be bought in various shades, of red, green, yellow, 
purple and browns, and the rug may be woven with warp of 
one color, or three colors may be selected. 

Bright woolen stockings ; colored, knit undershirts and 
drawers, are all used, and ravel less if cut wholly or partly on 
the bias ; rags that do not ravel may be cut straight if more 
convenient, but except to prevent the annoyance of raveling, it 
really makes no difference whether they are all cut the same 
way ; nothing of the cutting is of importance, except that the 
bulk of each strand be about the size of its neighbor, that when 
woven, it may not be coarse and fine in spots. 

A little color sprinkled in, is better than too much ; one old 
skirt of red or yellow flannel would light up five or six pounds 
of neutral tints. 

If one skirt or garment is cut up at some odd moment or 
rainy afternoon, and at another leisure time some other gar- 
ment is prepared, one soon has enough for a rug. It is better 
to do this as the garments give out, than to store them away 
to gather moths until one has enough (if the insects have not 
eaten them !) for a carpet, as our mother's did. No wonder they 
prized their rag carpets, when they saved old clothes until they 
thought there would be about fifty pounds of rag when cut ! 

No wonder they thought it "lots of work" to cut rags for a 
carpet, and if they were on good terms with their neighbors had 
a rag cutting bee ! What a cloud of dust there mast have been 
in that room to be inhaled with the gossip that was retailed ! 
How much easier and better it would have been to have done 
all the work themselves, if they had managed rightly? When a 
garment was thrown aside it should have been washed, then cut 
and tied in a cotton bag to keep the moths out. Then one 
might have a sewing bee, without all this dust from the ripping 
and tearing of a dozen garments by as many hands, and gar- 
ments too, that had the dust of ages upon them, though there 
would have been the same amount of gossip ! 

Mrs. Jones who did not come would have been thought just 
as mean about lending a helping hand ; Mrs. Smith whose 
children had the measles would have had her taste in rag car- 
pets criticised as hardly, but the good woman who did help, 
would not have gone home quite so filled up with dust. 

TO FINISH RA.& RUGS. 

Best of all are the combination bindings and fringes, to be 
purchased cheaply now a days at any carpet store. 

The heavy woolen fringes so much worn on flannel dresses a 
dozen years ago have come out from stow-away boxes and finished 
off many a home-made rug of late. Pieces of felt or broadcloth, 
four inches deep, may be cut three inches deep in quarter-inch 
widths, and sewn on to the hemmed ends for fringe ; these may 
be all of one color or of various kinds. 




